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HE words, which are ſuppoſed to 
RING by St. Paul in the 
an 


declare, that 

or principles in 

there ought to be a —— obſe 

for ever ſtriving for with each 


our nature is not 


— been e and perry 4p I 


of men in all ages: And who is there 
amongſt us that is not ready to aſſent to it? 
or that does not experimentally feel a perpe- * 
conflict betwixt his Reaſon and his Paſ- 
fions? And muſt not the very beſt of us, 
as made the greateſt W in 
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virtue, FO PINES. ** 1 own, hat in 
a work of no ſmall pains and difficulty, to put. 
reaſon in a capacity of maintaining her ſuperi- 
ority ? And yet nothing can be in polcſlion 
of a clearer title to it, or of one that in ſpe- 
cCulation is more un verſally allowed of, A 
faculty, by which \ | think, and apprehend, 


and are conſcious 1 what paſſes itn. and 


without us; * enables us to weigh 
things in 2 nce, and to examine 
their relations and tendencies; to con- 
ſider every action in its motive a. conſe- 
quences ; to diſtinguiſh good from evil, the 
greater er from the Eis the real from the appa- 
rent: This faculty, I fay, fo far as the abi. 
lities of it will ſerve, muſt have an inalienable 
right to direct, govern, and controul every 
creature that is endued with it, in every in- 
ee Whence then comes it to paſs, that 
our paſſions (by which I ſhall at preſent un- 
- Gerfiand not only thoſe properly fo called, but 
likewiſe in that leſs exact ſenſe: of the word, 2 
wherein it is ſometimes uſed by moraliſts 

themſelves, the whole tribe of ſenſitive incli- 

nations, and corporeal affections and impreſ- 

ſions whatſoever, that are apt to darken and 
pervert the underf ding.) 'Whence comes it 
to paſs, that our paſſions, blind as they are, 
ſhould yet hurry us away in direct oppoſition 
to the authority our reaſon, inſomuch 


that the condition of humanity has been 
eſteemed a moſt 
wherein we are rigor 


ſonable kind of ſervitude, 
uſly tied _ to one 2 | 
all 


and ver unfortaarcy wee the e 4 
A ſolution. of this eien had long exer- 
pry and always proved an inſuperable dif. 
 ficulty to human wiſdom; which, after all its 
efforts, could neither be able to gueſs at the 
cauſe of the diſtemper, nor to find out a re- 
medy for the cure. The uſual event was, 
pt mens | enquiries in this affair generally | 
nin them into the moſt;abfyrd and impious | 
ſuppoſitions; the wild ſuggeſtions. of fancy, 
and at the fame time, greatly injurious to the 
Majeſty and Perfection of the Supreme Bxixe. 
Some, perhaps from having obſerved how 
little . reaſon was in our conſti- 
tution, would not allow us ſo much as to be 
the work of an intelligent Being, but ſuppoſed 
us. to de the effect of blind chance, and ſtruck 
out at ee from the jumble of atoms; and 
Jo might deduce the irregularity of our con- 
duct from the diſagreeing ſeeds of our com- 
poſition. Sometimes, it is well known, re- 
courſe has been had to two oppoſite, indepen- 
dent, ſupreme principles, whereof one is ſup- 
poſed 1 to have equal power and inclination to 
Create evil and breed confuſion in the world, 
as the other to promote order and happineſs 
in it. At other times, the All-grac ious Gop 
of the univerſe has been blaſphemouſly repre- 
ſented asan arbitrary and capricious Being, who 
cenn feel a pleaſure in the wretchedneſs of his 
creatures, and created mankind for no other 
purpoſe than to * himſelf with alte | 
| OF les 


and endeavour to lea 


on this account, it 


1 Firſt, I am to er 
2 man may ” BY 
have been originally flefſed o with h regard 5 


Feen FTT crritre 


o les 5 
to ſhew us, 


er ater wares 
pious, can only ſe 
abſurdities of error 
wander, when it is not 
by the ſpirit of truth, To N | 
for our ſatisfaction in this 3 I 


to it, the aſſiſtance 0 divine revelation, - In 
order to do this, and to v 


; to W hat 3 of cs: man may 
: "Pa been ſuppoſed to have been origi A 
rn, ot card to the powers of hit 


3 
II. To examine bor! it came to paſs, that 


man degenerated from his firſt Condition, 
and wherein the nature of that depen | 


conſiſts, 


III. To conſider how: fir the. Sede ofs 
Gop has put it in the power of MINES a 0 


recover their n loſs. 


mind of man LR 


1 a true fate of the cas 
by the only means we can ever poſſibly attain 


| dicate the diſpenſation 
of Providence, which hes been impeach'd. up · 


n e to N 


» 2 ont 
quire, . nt, Ex; OS 


The e of t truth Jab inform'd- us, that 
God created man originally in - vprightneſs ; 
that he: made him a heels [IG than the an- 
gel; and form d him after his own image. 
Of the Divine Nature a finite being can be 
but a very imperfect tranſcript at beſt; and 
therefore, when man is faid to baue been 
formed after the Divine Image, we can, in re- 
lation to his eſſence, collect no more, than that 
he was enlightned' in his formation by a degree 
of Reaſon (which is indeed of divine extraction) 
in ſuch a proportion as was requiſite for a ra- 
tional creature of ſuch a particular limited ca- 
pacity. And even of finite rational creatures, 
man is, for ought we know, the loweſt; 4 
we are, that there are many more excellent 
above him. When therefore he is ſaid to have 
been created in uprightneſs, it does not infer 
fich a power and rectitude of nature, as if he 
were a being of pure intellect and unmixt Rea- 
ſon; for ths: indeed would be to make the 
firſt man and his deſcendants of a different ſpe- 
cies, It can only imply, that his nature was 
2s perfect as the very condition of that nature 
could admit ; and that he had it in his power 
to ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſion and conti- 
nuance of all that happineſs, in which he was 
placed, and for which he was deſigned. Man 
was doubtleſs from the beginning Jenfitivo-ra-. 
tionalis : -. a reaſonable creature indeed; but 
made up likewiſe of Paſſions and appetites : and 
conſequently one great Ene of his nature 
conſiſted in this, that the inferior taculties were 

B __,,._ uniformly 


— 


uniformly regular in 


Z firſt more quick-ſight ted and p 
greater ſway and authority t 


And if we look 
fame circumſtances, while they continued in 


ture for very wiſe and gracious purpoſes ; even 


3 


eould be but human Reaſpn; and if it was at 
netrating, had a 
in its preſent 
next to the innate vi- 
itſelf, might be, not be. 


ſtate, one great cau 
gour of the faculty 


* 


_ cauſe human nature was devoid of Paffions, but 


becauſe thoſe Paſſions offer d no violence, were 
no impediment to reaſon; but ſuffered it to 
exert the full extent of its power, unbiaſs d, un- 
corrupted, undiſturb d. How far under theſe 


eircumſtances the force of man's Reaſon might 


go, I am neither able nor concerned to deter- 
mine. I ſhall only remark what more than 
one, even of the ar 
| they had reaſon to 
were entirely free 
fluence of Paſſion, and were not. injur d by 
ceorporeal imprefliot s, they would as imme- 
diately and truly diſcern what was right and 
Wrong in all things relating to human conduct, 
as the unblemiſh 


cient philoſophers, thought 
aſſert, That if our minds 


diſengaged from all in- 


5 can N and di 
tinguiſh colours. 


on che Palfions unde the 


all dutiful ſubjectior to their governing prin- 
ciple, they will be ſo far from appearing what 
fome- have too raſhly pronounced them to be 


imply and in themh: loves evil; that they will 


be found to have been implanted i in human na- 


obedience and faboriita. 
tion to the ſupreme. Reaſon, in its beſt ſtate, 
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as he ſprings of action, 
nocent P leaſures. 15 Wes 
If we conſider 1 in lies ps 8 


muſt know that pure intelligences alone are ac-- 
tuated by Reaſon only; but beings of a mixt 
nature have different provinces aſſigned to their 
different powers. And altho' Reaſon itſelf, even 
in its preſent incumbrances, does often incite 
man to action, and did doubtleſs much oftner, 
when it was in its purer ſtate; yet one chief 
employment of it ſeems ever to have been, to 
manage, regulate, and direct to the beſt ends 
thoſe motions which the Paſſions, the great 
principles of action, began in the mind, but 
would want the fill to conduct. Thee be- 
ing more liable to be irritated and excited, were 
moſt proper to impell; while the more ſedate 
principle, „ fat, as a pilot, at the helm, 
keep man ſteady in His cOurſe, and to ſteer 
| = 9 with the greater ſecurity... And what it- : 
egularities or orders do we think ever could 
oi on the impulſe of the Paſſions, as they 
were originally implanted in man ; when they 
moved in him no otherwiſe than as the winds 
in the garden wherein he was placed, never 
violent and tempeſtuous, but gently working 
in the moral world, as the other in the natu- 
ral, preventing the mind from amn in reſt 
and inactivity? _ 
Beſides this, there was another great end, 
for which the beneficent Author of nature in- 
ſerted the Paſſions in the human mind, which 


| wow: that ey might be the inlets of innocent 
4 e Pleaſures. 


th, 


of Reaſon alone, are allowed to be more exalted 
in their kind, and 1 nore refin'd in their dern 
than others; yet pleaſures of an inferior 
are by no means to be excluded or condemned 
. fince they ariſe from the very condition of 10 
manity. If man had been form'd, like the 
angels, ſpiritual and incorporeal, he would i in- 


deed have been incapable of having any percep- 
tion of other than fpiritual pleaſures : but as 


one part of him only came down from heaven, 
and the other was formed out of the duſt of the 
earth; and as from the union of ſoul and body 
do reſult Paſſions and bodily inclinations; the 
gratification of the 
ing deſtructive of the conſtitution of human 
nature, that one part of man's happineſs myſt 


neceſſarily conſiſt therein. And as it is evident, 


that man, ſor One 5 bart at leaſt of his duration 


Was defign'd to be an inhabitant of the earth; 
it was therefore a [gracious proviſion in his 


Creator, to accommodate him with ſuch facul. 
ties, as were beſt calculated to make his ſitua- 


tion agreeable to him, and to ſweeten his jour- 
ney thro life. But Lill more conſpicuous will 
— Divine Goodneſs appear in the formation of 


man, when we reflect that his own nature, and 


the relation he bore tc things about him, were 
conſtituted in ſuch a manner, that what was 
deſigned to promote his happineſs, might by by 


no means prove a ſnare or an occaſion unto 
him of falling; fince the Paſſions of man could 
fy 8 derer 


pleaſures. 6 in ut pats: 
E151 and ach a as ; flow from the due exereit 


2 muſt be fo far from be- 


xp 


| tionably co- incident with ri 


+ . 


perfect a a rect 


4 25 when they were | cbadiens to the laws 


| This i is even Rill i in en Lok tho ag 
are much alter'd for the worſe ; and without 
doubt, had man continued in his native per- 
fection, all the pleaſurable enjoyments of his 


life would have been uni iformly” 9 e 


rr to the practice of [vitiue; . ; 

And now upon a review, who . not even 
almoſt envy the condition of Our firſt parent ? 
Created in innocence, bleſt with every uſeful 


: power, and crown'd with all the perfection that 
his nature was capable of? An exact harmony 


8 * 4 


ſubſiſting between all his faculties, all mutually. 
_ conſpiring to make his happineſs'c: 
Reaſon vigorous, clear and ſerene; his Paſſions 
moderate, contented, pleaſing: Reaſon not con- 
5 demning the extravagance of Paſſion; nor 
Paſſion. ever murmuring at the authority of 
Reaſon: No law in his members warring againſt 
The law of his mind; no variance betwixt duty 


and inclination ; no thwarting and contradic- 


tion betwixt underſtanding and ſenſe. So abun- 
dantly gracious and bountiful was the Lox D 
unto man in his creation : happy would it 
have been for him and his poſterity, had he 
been as kind to himſelf. But the innocence 
and perfection of his nature were inſeparably _ 
united to each other; and the one was forfeit= 
; 195 n = other was of”. N confidera- 
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tion \ will 1 lead me to th 
ß, namely, 


II. How it came to pat „ 


ed from his firſt condition, and wherein 


1 1 the nature of that degeneracy. conſiſts. 


Hou perfect ſoever we may ſuppoſe wo 
nature to have been, - and how well ſoever ac- 


commodated to perp 


te all the felicity the 


capacity of it could cont: in; yet it could not 
be, that it ſhould have been uch an abſolute 
degr ee of perfection, as that a diminution. of 

it th have been a natural impoſſibility. That 

is the ſole prerogative of the infinite Being, 
Who is he ſame yeſic day, and to day, and 
for ever; and is. what every finite creature, 
whatever advances i it may have made towards 
perfection, muſt all i in j nau ſhort of. The 


angels, we know, tra 


greſſed, and fell from 


their exalted ſtate: man therefore that was 


lower than the angels, 


might alſo by tranſgreſſion 


| fall from his. Huma ' Reaſon, which never 


was of that kin 


which neither flumbers' nor 


ſleeps, could not always be vigilant or ſecure, | 
A crafty tempter, who knew every avenue to 
the ſoul, might attack it in an unguarded hour, 


and might prove but too. ſucceſfsfal in his ma- 


liciqus attempt, In effect, ſuch was the wr 'E 


the ſtratagem of the t 
the deſtruction of r 


to a Divine 


zmpter took place, and 
1's nature Was aceom- 


us plea of carrying it 
perfection. Man nevertheleſs could 


have nothing to juſtify his conduct; and but 


on cg; 


_- little to offer even in extenuation of his crime. 


No 


b : 


a 4 violation of Fong 1 and wart. comm. 
phy of Gop ; which was moreover guarded 

a terrible denunciation importing the con- 
| ſequences of his tranſgreſſion, in order to im- 
print more deeply on his mind that important 
truth, which, by the Divine appointment, is 
founded in the nature of things, that i 7s 
the never-failing ſource of woe, Such indeed 


was it to man in an exemplary degree; and 
that it might be branded with the levereſt © 8 


marks of God's diſpleaſure, it was puniſhed | 


with conſequences even more than merely na- 


tural, ſince not only the faculties of man were 
impair d, but even the earth itſelf felt a curſe; 
for the guilt of its inhabitant, 
The ſhare of puniſhment that human na- 
ture underwent, let our own experience and 
conſeiences declare; for however unable we ay 
To to form to dures a true notion of its 
iginal perfection, a ſenſe of the depravity of 
it een be in very one's breaſt, becauſe all 
muſt know what they feel. Let us then aſk 
ourſelves, if we do not perceive our nobleſt fa- 
culty, that of Reaſon (notwithſtanding all that 
pride and prejudice can ſuggeſt) to be, when 
left to itſelf, an uncertain guide, weak and 
dubious, encumber'd with difficulties, diſtract- 
ed with contrary opinions, frequently aſſenting 
to the wrong, and the more ſelf-ſufficient, the 
more liable to miſtake. As materials are col- 
lected for the exerciſe and improvement of it 


=p i and * 8 88 here a little, and _ 
| there 
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to correct the wrong 
ceived, and reſted ſatisfied with in our more 
early ones; and the ta 


ſſions, where it is not 
flame them (which is too often the caſe, tho 


1 


Gere a Vttle ; ſo, after a tedious courſe « aa | 4 


„ it 1s fit; fo 
little ſtrength, or to 


can be boaſted of, in any uſeful knowledge. 9 


How often is it the buſineſs of our riper years, 
impreflions we had re- 


even when our grey ha 


ments, and has been moſt fortunate in its en- 
quiries; where it has been directed to the right 


way, and would condutt us in it; how im 
tent is it to influence the will, ſo as to make 
us act where we think right ? We are cool to 


its advice, regardleſs of its admonitions, and 
rebellious to its authori even where there are 


no ſtrong temptations to withdraw us from our 


allegiance ; much more, when our impetuous 


Pafhons ariſe, and filence the ſtill voice of Rea- 
ſon. For they are no longer under the gui- 


dance and controul of that ſuperior principle; 


but the law in our members, warring againſt 
the law of our mind, has brought us into cap- 


tivity to the lau of ſin. For muſt we not own, 
that where our Reaſon is not abſolutely gain d 
over to the dominion and intereſt of our Paſ- 


certainly the moſt abject and deplorable con- 


dition, that a reaſonabl 3 can fall into.) 


Muſt we not own, where our Reaſon 
does its utmoſt to mai tain _ little remains 


frequently unfiniſh'd, 
rs appear? And after 
all, where it has made the greateſt improve- 


even proſtituted to in- 


of © 


"©. 1 


Py its authority, that! it meets with ah. — "A 
Paſſions; that the.confict-i is too unequal. be- WT 
twixt them; that we are led- captive of out 
luſts againſt the cleareſt conviction of our minds, 

and, at the fame time that we condemn and 


conſtant and vigorous 


deplore, do ſtill purſue our infelicity ? 


Let me by no means be thought to repreſent BY 
human nature worſe than it is, or to aggravate 


the miſeries of our condition; but if we will 
be dealt with ſincerely (and flattery will not 


mend. che matter ) this is in truth the ſtate of | 


the caſe; this is the wretched con | 
| humanity: in its degeneracy and corruption; 3 


ſufficient cauſe of humiliation, to every confi- ” 
| derate mind, tho' the boaſted. ſtrength and 
pride of infidelity. But it is the peculiar 
character of folly, to be always ſelf- ſufficient; 


and none are ſo apt to reject ye kind offers. 


of afliſtance, as thoſe — 5 thro the weakneſs 
of underſtanding, want it the moſt. If indeed 


the difference betwixt the wiſe and the unwiſe 
conſiſted only in this: That the one had a ſenſe 


| ad feeling of the depravity of his nature; but 


was withal in an utter incapacity of relieving 
himſelf; and the other was totally blind to im- 


in his wrath remembered mercy; and , by means 


that could not have entered into the heart of 
n to Sonerive, has put it in our 7 to 


E reoover 


N . 8 4 © * 0 
— 


perfections in themſelves incurable; the ſtate of 
the latter would certainly be moſt eligible. A 
ſince the goodneſs of Gop is ſuch, that he has 
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es purfiction eee th 


ſuch a meaſure, as to prepare us by che im- 


nent of it here, for a more Ke ns. 


: zen + amd Na ppinels hereafter ; 
dnn not anxious ro enquire after 


means, and is not e. ager yfully to embrace 


them when found, muſt for ever give up all 
pretenſions to the na 


Part of 117 diſcourſe ne, 


III. By what gracious edel 
put in a capacity of recovering themſelves from 


their forlorn condition; and how far the means 


are effectual to bring about this great end. 

No ſooner had man tranſf greſſed, and che 
juſt ſentence of cond 2mnation 1 upon 
him, his mind yet full of the horrors of his 


guilt, and puniſhment ſeverely aggravated by 


the reflection of its being neceſſarily entailed 


upon his poſterity; k *. was pleaſed to re- 


Heve his inſapportabl weight of grief, by the 


proſpect of a might | Saviour and Deliverer to 


come in that remarkable aſſurance, bat tile 


feed of the 200Man ſhot Id bruiſe the ſerpent's 
head. At diſtant times, and to different Per- 
ſons, the gracious p * — and, 


as the time of his appearance approached, the 


declarations concerning him were more clear 
and circumſtantial. A ſuperior dignity of per- 
ſon; the manner of his being brought into the 
World; the time of his appearance in it; the 


; offices he was 8 * ge 3 the-lowly.cliate be 


ſhould 


15% 


4 zxeof Rational. This en- 
quiry I propoſed to b eee e 


Werren . +> = A . — A . ws a tl. 


1 


to terminate in a — — * a a &E: 1 
tinctly foretold, that the world might not bn“ RD 
2 los to acknowledge its Deliverer, and might: 1 
rejoice/ in the e. its Kkation. e 
what heart can conceive, or tongue expreſs, the EY 
depth of the riches of the goodneſs of God to 
mankind, when the Perſon engaged in N e 
work of attonement and reconciliation 
to be no leis than the Sox of Gop himſelf; who: 
united the Divine Nature to the Human, that 
he might by the one be the proper repreſ 
tive of thoſe for whom the redemption was 
wrought , and by the other, give a price to thoſe 
 ftripes by which all mankind were to be healed. 
The ranſom and propitiation was, by the ſacri- _ 
fice of CHRIST; a doctrine ever to be infiſteds” 
on as the very foundation of Chriffianity : but I. 
my preſent undertaking rather leads me to con- 
fider, how far the means he has furniſhed us 
withal, as the Author of our religion, and 
; which. we muſt conftantly remember, are 
by his death alone render'd effectual to fal- 
vation, can contribute to rectify the depravity 
af human nature in its preſent ſtate: which is 
. neceflary preparation in order 
to its being carried: to a more glorious and fus 
perfection in a future. The ori. 
e are and rectitude of man's nature 
bas been before obſerv'd to ariſe in a great mea 
fure from the power of his Reaſon, and the ab. 


7g his Paſfions ; and on the 
Cc a - 5 con: 
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influence that the Paſſions have gain d to fic 
feeble and pervert his ' Reaſon. Whatever 
therefore can ſupply us with the beſt means to 


reduce them as far as poflible to their ancient 


fate, ſo far as it is available to that purpoſe, 
muſt have a proportionable tendency to rectify 
the depravity of our nature. Now that Chrif- 


tianity does furniſh us with the beſt aids ima. 


ginable to accompliſh! this work, will appear, 
if we conſider, that it contains the trueſt ſyſtem 
of knowledge to improve and guide our Rea- 


ſon, and moreover forti fies it with the ſtrongeſt 
motives and aſſiſtance to *— and . e 
our Paſſions. 


Firſt, Let us briefly enquire how far our 


Reaſon is indebted tc Chriſtianity 1 in e of 
religious inſtruction. | 


Let the advocates for the fi Scieney of "08 


man Reaſon deal in genuouſly, and tell us, how 
far the ſtrength of that alone has been able to 


carry mankind independent of Divine Revela- 
tion ; and then we ſhall be the better able to 


| judge, what i improvements it has actually received 
from Revelation. And in this caſe, I muſt 


reject all inſtances from later ſyſtems (as they 


are called) of natural Religion; becauſe (be- 


fide that in ſeveral momentous points, the 
beſt of them are manifeſtly deficient) moſt 


of the im t- truths which are there de- 


lineated, ever put off under a philoſo- 
phical eee were imbib'd and firſt received, as 


os have indeed the — from Reve- 


bn and it is a 8 unfair of 
proceeding, .. to argue from the 2 ors: * 
uſe that may be made of truths thus diſcovered. 
to the 3 of thoſe truths itſelf. And 
even in relation to the great maſters of Reaſon 
in ancient days, it may not be eaſy to deter- 
mine how far even they might have been ſup- 
plied with notions handed down in an imper= t 
fect manner, by tradition, from an original 
Revelation; which, as a light, faintly ſhining. 
in a dark place, might ſerve, if not to diſſi- 
pate the obſcurity, yet to fix their view, and 
to preſerve them from deviating into any groſs 
abſurdities and errors. However to theſe let 
us appeal, and ſee how far they could trace 
out, by the force of their Reaſon, (for it is 
plain, that in many caſes, their own Reaſon 
alone did dire& them) the trueprinciples of Re- 
ligion, or ſettle a rule of conduct. 8 | 
Nov of theſe, ſome by the dint of W 
ing had argued themſelves out of the belief of 
the very Being of a God. Others, who profeſs d 
to own his exiſtence, did yet in reality deny 
it, by diſallowing his providence, and his moſt 
eſſential Attributes, And even the moſt zealous 
| advocates for a DRI Tx, when they came to 
explain their notions, ſuppoſed him, after all 
their refinements, {ll to be but of a more ex- 
alted kind of matter; that is to ſay (if their 
reaſonings were fairly purſued) of Subs a na- 
ure as did in effect deſtroy: the very ſuppoſi- 
tion they would ſupport. I need not enquire 
n the * of — muſt when 
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per adhere to that 


y favourite Paſſion, 


{in their ir eſteem, i 


e uncertainty, 
6 higheſt and moſt-nns- 


— Adder ly with'd for what: 
„the aſſiſtance of a 
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— — thouglrts, elernte thei n- 
templation, encreaſe their knowledge, and aſ- NE 
certain their notions: By this even the Aliw- 
rate and the mechanic may learn the true ſtate 
of their oondition, and the-whole compaſs ef 
wherein his meaneRt Chriſtian has the-adven- 
tage of the: moſt able P 1 MODBARET. Ferro 
ever is there declared, Aber ot r 
the procarious — "of human Reſort or 
aſure; qe rpms: — 5 
it iche —— 2 
Heaven, and'is mot of enen;-bur-ef Ger? Ain 
worth y of GOD: for udhere do we Rad ch grent 


principles of religion o Ful and \clearky.ex- 


plained: cither in regard d belief or p 
While faith mas a natural*tendenoy to f mpfee 
us in morality, and morality is elt wen de 


Whence can we form to:oprſelves' 8 a 

conception of the nature and ns- of 
God? What beſides-could have — in- 
 form'd us of the relations we bear to him; and 
of this homage he requires us to ? Where 
a ever learn that i — -leflon, 
20 know Vaumſelf, in regard both eo dhe dignit : 
and infirmities of his nature, and from that 
knowledge, to direct his aims, and to purſue 
his happineſs? How could he otherwiſe hare 


3 1 wherein his Final happineſs con- 


ſiſted; 
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N — , ,,, 
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7 31 ſupplied by 


«© ſo Well perſuaded 1 


0 ebligation of our wu 
ende dd it ſo compleat, that 
ion all neceſſary knowledge 
in Reaſon, or whatever for- 
ces that can aſſiſt it withal, to reſtore it to its 
ancient: eee. over the Paſſions, No been 
Chriſtiani x. 
of knowledge is but 4 
Nec more; important work, name- 
ty, he CON: nformity i our actions to that know- 
ledge: and to bring this about, Reaſon alas! 


| , Bi: the attainm 1 


let it be ever ſo well-inftructed, often finds it- 


ſelf to be too feeble and impotent. It does 
P rhaps Clearly cnoug apprehend and acknow- | 
ledge the good thatipught to be followed, and 
knows the method of attaining to it, but Can» 
not always determine the will to che purſuit. of 
it. „ Let a man (ſays one *-who had well 
e conſider d human underſtanding) be never 

if the advantages of vir- 
cc tue, . it is as nec flary to a man, who 


has any great aims in this — or 8 


cc in the next, as food 


« his will will not be eterimined to any action 


ce in purſuit of this confeſſed. greater good's 
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| tites and the Paſſions; 1 inaſmuch as of the for- 
mer no more is to be N than that they 
would always act in obedience to Reaſon, 
without injuring or obſtructing it; but the lat- 
ter, moreover, may even join with it in che 
ame ſpiritual cauſe, and be active and aſſiſting 

in carrying on the ſame work. And it muſt 


27 "New this. 2 whith: 1s 6 


* 170 82 Mere at the expence of our Rea- 
ſon, is created by the ſtimulation of 
ceęſires : it will not therefore be ſufficient to 

have our Reaſon rightly informed, unleſs. there 

be alſo an effectual reſtraint put upon the en- 
tes; and unleſs by a due infſuence to 
work . — Paſſions properly o culled, there 
is a conviction wrought in the heart as well 
as the judgment: And it will conſequently ap- 


qual appets 


pear to the great 3 of Cbriſtianity, if 


it be found to have a peculiar effieacy in both 


theſe reſpects. For here i it will be neceſſary to 
obſerve the diſtinction betwirt the ſenſual appe- 


be eſteemed a very uſeful part of rel i- 


gion, ſinoe Reaſon. in its beſt improvements, is 
found inſufficient to determine the will arigbt, 
to bring over the Paſſions to its intereſts, to 
unite them in the ſame friendly views, and to 
powers of the mind, which 
to be at. enmity with Reaſon, its 
friends and aſſociates. For it is in vain to 


make even thoſe 
are ſo 


- _ «that: ä things, or-the "os 


[ 


Do, of virtue, or any other merely intel chnb In * 
tive ſhould alone have à general influence s 
rectify human conduct. So long as the pal. 
fions are apart, and a very active part too of 
our conſtitution, they will have employment; 
and, if not directed by e erer to their 
proper objects, will be very likely to fix them- 
ſelves, and carry our c e them, 
upon. ſuch as are at hand, and are oftentimes 
moſt unworthy, For \ hich reaſon, it is the 
ſingular excellence. of our religion, that it is 
moſt prevalent to withdraw the Paſſions, as 
much as poſſible, from the baſe or trifling ob- 
jects they are converſant with here below, to 
fix them principally upon ſuch as it is our true 
and everlaſting intereſt to When, be- 
ſide the reaſonableneſs of our duty to engage 
us to the diſcharge of it, there is moreover a 
mighty reward, glory and honour, and im- 
mortality and eternal happineſs, ſet before us; 
how mult it work upon every generous Paſſion, 
to raiſe our views and determine us immove- 
ably in our ee ? When, on the contrary, 
pag and diſobedience do not only appear wrong 
in themſelves, but k viſe amazingly dreadful 
in their ee hd not only the com- 
mands, but the terrors of the Loxp perſuade, 
threatning indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguiſh upon every ſoul of man that doth 
_ evil; how muſt all our averſions take the alarm, 
and e us deteſt and ſnun what we aſt | 
- wi purſue tho, = mon In ſhot, 


— 


Wl of mankind, endeavour to engage them all in 


1 [63 } 
religion does by a variety of motives 
10 the rake well as the Reaſon 


the eau ef Vitae; whilft they are ſeverally | 
influenced, according to their reſpective na- 
tures, by 'the greateſt final good,” or greateſt 
evil; and do accordingly determine the wall, 
by raiſing propor le deſires or averſions . 
in the mind. And fo long as theſe deſires 
and averſions, thus raiſed and directed to their 
proper objects, are kept alive in our hearts, we | 
hall have comparatively no appetite or reliſh 
for any thing, but he tends 'to our HED 
_ happineſs ; no viciots'or depraved longings; but 
ſhall as certainly hunger and thirſt after righte- 
ouſneſs, as they that hunger and thirſt after 
righteouſneſs are fare to be filled. 
Eſpecially, if to this we add, what it is ano- 
ther Particular excellency of Chriſtianity to 
effect, the regulation and ſubjection of our 
ſenſual appetites : a thing ſo ſtrongly infiftetl 
upon by our religion, cha it is aneceſlary qua- 
 lification of being a faithful diſciple of Chriſt's; 
as it will be impoſſible to make any conſide- 
2 progres towards Chriftian perfection, fo 
long as we are under the dominion of our ſin- 
Ml laſts. But as it appears, that the ſenſe of 
an obligation tho' clear and evident, is not always 
ſtrong enough to enforce it; eſpecially whete 
temptations are pleaſing, and have perhaps been 


* gaining wag from an uninterrupted 
* com- 


| nerally ariſes n jo: 


* that grace and affiſtanc > We implore. Even the 
More ſevere 


our ſelves ſometimes eue 
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eerciſe, either prevent 


dued by a ſenſe of di 


ohr evjrc 4 


preſcribes to us in a particular 'manner{ watch" | 
fulneſs and prayer ; by — to ſecure our 
deluſion; and by the 
other, B+ in oor Pale af Pabinkl Ende of 
our duty, and to render our ſelves fit objects of 


injunction ef mortification and 
ſelf-der ial, which has been thought to bear too 
hard upon the character of a gracious Law- : 
giver, will upon examination be found to be 
no other than kind and wholeſom diſcipline, 
For a little acquaintance with our oN nature 
may teach us, that we. are apt to grow upon 
Andulgence; and, as the extreme bounds: of vit- 
tue do inſenſibiy run into vice, ſo it will be 
the part of diſcretion not to give ourſelves leave 
td expatiate as far as the wideſt limits even of 
lawful pleaſures will permit; hut to reſtrain 
from innocent en- 
Joyments, that we ma: be accuſtomed. to on- 
mand our ſelves, and may, by this kipd of ex- 
12 irregular ſollicitations, 
or at leaſt be better enabled to withſtand 


Wem. 7 
But leſt, Lek all, oi unruly Paſſions 55 
f appetites ſhould prove too 745th to be ſub- 


ty, or any prudential 
95 methods 


[0g 
3 — om bw 
Hoy has vouchſaſed 1 
fixmitics: of dur nature, to.prowiſe it the! #2 8 
tance of his Holy Pirit; HOT, if VER. 
not! its gracious overture, is. pe J. n. 
pot di in inſtilli ng good EB? ____ | < | ä 
co-operating with. our better. part, andefeft 
ing it againſt. theſe. dar olf, e 5 
becauſe moſt agreeable enemies. ThIS 5 * 
is the peculiar advantage and glory of our re. Ds 
ligion ; that the bleſſed Author of it has pro- 
miſed to all thoſe who ſincerely embrace it, 
and devoutly make uſe of the means thereby | 
preſcribed, an abundant meaſure and encreaſe 
of his grace; without which, all our fuffi- 
ciency is weakneſs, and all our endeavours af- 
ter perfection will be vain and ineffectual. 
This it is, which muſt make the knowledge 
of our duty uſeful, the practice of it eaſy, and 
the motives to it prevalent ; as it is this alone 
which can ſtrengthen our Reaſon , can purify. 
the corrupt part of our natures, refine and 
exalt our 8 and ſpiritualize our affec- 
tions. This it is, which finiſhes the Chriſ- 
tian; who, when it has taken poſſeſſion of 
his foul, and united itſelf to his very nature, 
will then, and not till then, have an exquiſite 
ſenſe of the excellence, and taſte the pleaſures 
of religion. For then ſhall the command- 
ments of Gop be his delight, yea, ſweeter 
than honey unto his mouth: duty and in- 
| clination ſhall go hand in hand ; and the 
war 
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